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New Members 


A warm welcome to our newest members: 

614 Bernie Smith 

615 James Bard Corvallis, OR 
Jim Bard is a retired professional archaeologist and coin and token collector. He recently 
co-authored a book on the numismatic archaeology of North America. (See his ad in the 
Mart) Bard's collecting interests include coins and tokens of the greater British Empire 
and its colonies and Commonwealth nations. He also collects Qing Dynasty Chinese cash 
coins and British Historical Medals. 


Note about memberships and getting the Journal: 


Because of the delay in publishing journals (the current issue is #76), those of you subscribed 
through Journal #78 will now show a 2nd Q 2019 expiration date on your label, and you do not 
need to renew your CTCC membership at this time. However, there are still quite a number of 
members whose subscription expired with #75, which was Ist Q 2018. Since I've been late 
sending renewal notices, we are mailing you one more Journal. Please CHECK YOUR 
MAILING LABEL and renew now! I will also ask our mailing chairman to include a renewal 
letter with this mailing. 


Our President is retiring — A replacement is sought 


Bill McKivor informs me that he feels it is time for the club to seek a replacement. His health 
challenges have even required him to cancel his annual “pilgrimage” to the Fall Token Congress 
in England. . I am proposing that nominations for the position be submitted for publication in the 
next issue, which should be in February. I am expecting people who are willing to stand for 
election would nominate themselves, and that if you feel that a person would be ideal for the job, 
contact them and have them submit their name. The names (and three or four names would be 
great) would be published along with a short bio and a ballot. The perks are enormous (you get a 
color copy of the journal) and your involvement would be an asset to the club. 


CTCC Privacy and Data Usage Policy 


Please note: All information submitted for CTCC memberships is subject to this privacy and data 
usage policy. To exercise any of your rights pursuant to the G.D.P.R., including the rights to 
access, update and delete your personal data, please contact Eric Holcomb, eric@holcomb.com. 


Website - The CTCC does not use "cookies" or otherwise collect personal information when you 
visit the CTCC website. The CTCC's web hosting company may log data such as your IP address, 
your web browser, the page(s) you visit and the date/time of the visit. The CTCC will only use 
this information for statistical purposes. Depending on how you access the Internet, it's possible 
that your browsing information could be saved by your Internet Service Provider (ISP) and/or by 
your web browser. If you access the CTCC's online Journals, a password supplied to members 
may be required, however this password cannot be used to personally identify you. 


Information Submitted - If you choose to submit data/information to the CTCC in any form, for 
example email inquiries, Journal article and advertising submissions, and personal data for 
becoming a member of the CTCC, then this data will be saved by one or more of the officers of 
the CTCC for official purposes such as editing and mailing the Journal. Reasonable efforts will be 
made to secure the data, and it will not be disclosed to any other persons or for any other use 
(unless submitted for publication - see below). Data will normally be saved for three to five years, 
either from the time of submittal, or after your membership expires. You have the right to request 
a copy of your personal data saved by the CTCC, and to request removal of this data from current 
CTCC records. Some data may remain in archival files, however this data will not be used or 
disclosed for other than historical or statistical purposes unless required by law, or requested by 
the owner of the data. 


Publication - If you choose to submit information for publication (for example in the CTC 
Journal), including articles, advertising, etc., then this information becomes a part of the 
permanent record once published, and cannot ordinarily be removed. The information may also be 
submitted to qualified reviewers prior to publication. If you believe any of your information has 
been published improperly or in error, please notify the CTCC editor and officers as soon as 
possible. 


Financial - If you make a payment to the CTCC via PayPal or any other bank or financial service, 
the CTCC will retain a receipt of the transaction for three to five years, as may be required for 
bookeeping, tax recordkeeping and other legitimate purposes. The data on the receipt will 
otherwise be considered the same as "Information Submitted" (see above), and will not be 
disclosed. Your bank or financial service will also retain a record of the transaction as specified 
by its own policies. 


UK Payments - If you choose to make a payment via the CTCC's UK agent (currently Alan 
Judd), then the data/information and receipts will be retained temporarily until transmitted to the 
current U.S. officers of the CTCC, after which the data will be treated the same as financial and 
membership data submitted directly to those officers. The UK agent will shred or otherwise delete 
the data and any other communication received, once the transmission of the data is completed 
and confirmed. 


Policy published 5/25/2018; updated 6/5/2018. 


Letters and Notes 
Jon Lusk, Editor 


My article in the last issue, Research and William Binns — Two Topics, One Goal, generated the 
largest number of responses that any article has had since I’ve been the editor of the Journal. I 
would like to say thank you for the many nice comments. Three of those notes in particular 
contained a comment on my misinterpretation of the word navigator and its application as a 
profession during the times our tokens were issued. 


Dear Jon 


I very much enjoyed reading your excellent article on how to research. The only 
snippet I can add is that I have found my degree in formal logic very useful in 
finding the unfindable! 


Navvy, a shorter form of navigator (UK) or navigational engineer (US), is 
particularly applied to describe the manual labourers working on major civil 
engineering projects and occasionally (in North America) to refer to mechanical 
shovels and earth moving machinery. The term was coined in the late 18th 
century in Great Britain when numerous canals were being built, which were also 
sometimes known as "navigations", or "eternal navigations", intended to last 
forever. 


An excavator or a navigator... one and the same.... a digger or excavator of 
canals... 


Your international VP 
Alan Judd 


And also... 
Hi Jon, 


I liked your article about how you researched Mr. Binns/Bint. The penultimate 
paragraph states "You may have also noticed that the newspaper has made Mr. 
Bint an excavator where the Old Baily called him a navigator! Which one is right? 
Go ahead and guess." Navigator was the term used for the canal builders, the 
labourers who dug out the canal or excavated it, so perhaps it was just two 
different words meaning the same thing. Indeed the term "Navvies" has been used 
in my lifetime to describe labourers who build things like motorways. There is an 
organisation called the Waterways Recovery Group, who are a group of skilled 
volunteers who help to restore the canal system in the UK, their magazine is 
called "The Navvy". 


Canal building had probably all but ceased except for a few improvements to help 
to compete with the railways but there were plenty of railways and the London 
docks being built at the time and the knowledge gained in building cuttings and 
embankments for the canals would be useful. 


I note in the newspaper article that he was involved in a fight that lasted "several 
rounds" (10 minutes in the other account). As he was 77 years old it probably 
indicates that he was fit, tough and strong, all things one would associate with 
being a labourer. 


Incidentally when I was researching the Augustus Cove token I had an image of a 
hand written census form that had been mis-transcribed to read Augustin Cour. It 
would seem that accuracy was not important. 


Regards 
Dave Jones 


And a third note from Tony Fox, also pointing out the same as the above two. Thanks to all for 
your feedback and comments. I enjoyed writing the article and am happy it was so well 
received. (Did I increase the feedback by having such an error? Maybe I should take that 
under consideration when writing my next article!) 


And a note that should have been in the last issue... 
A Token or Two for Me and You - where were you? 


I just returned from the annual Token Congress which was held in Warwickshire, UK. This was 
my third year to attend and I cannot give enough praise to the organizers. As with years past this 
event was a smooth running machine. There was good food and drink, many wonderful token 
talks- given by attendees, and plenty of opportunities for buying/selling tokens and making new 
friends or seeing old friends. The American contingency of attendees grows each year. And 
although I have only been going for a few years I can say that it felt like I was going back to see 
old and dear friends. I strongly encourage all token collectors to consider attending next year's 
event. Bring your significant others, too. All are welcome and received warmly. My only regret 
- I didn't take a single photo due to the fact that I was having so much fun. Maybe next year... 


If you would like further information or just want to chat about the possibility of attending or 
tokens in general please contact me. 


Doris Black - dblack616@comcast.net. 


THE TRIAL CONTINUES IN THE COURT OF PUBLIC OPINION 
By Ed Moore 


Of course, Dave Jones is right, he has studied the matter thoroughly and reached his 
conclusion and he is right! Notwithstanding, Ed Moore has studied the matter as well and 
reached his conclusion and he is right! Now, to borrow a line from “Fiddler on the Roof’, you 
say “Wait, they can’t both be right!” To which Tevye (Topol) replies, “You know, you are also 
right!” 


That the barge named the “Trial” spent its working life as a single mast canal barge, I do 
not doubt! So, what are we seeing on the reverse of the token? Perhaps it is the Trial in fancy 
dress. Ships, boats and barges were often re-rigged as the need arose, the boat can serve several 
different functions, be re-purposed as it were. Reading the history of an individual ship, such as 
the Monongahela, can be very enlightening. (She was re-rigged several times.) I had a relative 
who sailed on her when she rounded the horn! 


As for fitting all of that rigging through those tunnels, think of the sailor artists who fit an 
elaborately rigged ship into a bottle. How is that accomplished? The masts are hinged, the 
rigging lays flat and is lifted with a single line in the same manner a single mast would be lifted. 
Perhaps the bottle artists got their idea from the canal barges! In any case, we were not there to 
know beyond a doubt. However, I have not heard from anyone arguing that the forge shown on 
the back of John Wilkinson’s other tokens, was not his forge. 


Now, on to other matters! I have been asked to create a picture reference work for the 
Wilkinson series and have been gathering pictures and information to that end. I do not have 
examples of all the tokens! I am going to beg the collecting public to provide pictures from their 
collection, that I may use in the reference work, of the missing tokens. Before I give you the list 
I will tell you of a recent discovery. Warks, D&H 340. Previously we find 340 pictured in the 
guide and in collections we find 340 Bis, (Head lower below the legend.) and 340 Bis H, (O over 
E variety.) but no one has a 340 which lead some collectors to speculate that it does not exist. 
Well, a very close inspection of the token pictured in the guide shows it to be the O over E 
variety. The reference token is an early die state before the lower edge began to chip which is 
seen in most other examples. Careful examination of the photo in the guide shows the two points 
of the E peeking out from behind the O in IRON. Mystery solved. The O/E variety is the real 
D&H 340. It seems that Dalton and Hamer did not notice the overstrike or just failed to mention 
it in their reference work if they did. 


Now for the list of missing tokens...332, 333, 334, 335, 355, 359 in silver, 394 in silver, 
427,471, 472 Bis, 485. If you own any of these tokens, congratulations are in order, now please 
share pictures of them with the world. In the publication I will attempt to show obverse and 
reverse in color on a white background in about a three-inch size format. My address is, PO Box 
93, Crosby, Texas 77532-0093, USA. Email is emoore8475@aol.com. Thanks in advance and 
other collectors will appreciate you if you help with your photos! Cheers! 


If I take your tokens am I stealing your money? 


By Jon Lusk 


An interesting item from the period, a front page story. 
Saunders's News-Letter - Friday 02 December 1803 Page tol |= 
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that halfpence were like tokens or 


COUNTY DUBLIN SESSIONS. 
Tuef ay, Nov. 29. 

John Egan, Bfq. fat purfuant to adjournment 
for the trial of prfonersand traverfers 

James Delany, a bey about 13 years of age, 
flood indicted for Healing half a guinea in monev, 
the property of John Burler, a arch maruta@u- 
rer. 

It appeared by the evidence of Mr. Bitler’s 
apprentice, James Neville, that the prifoner 
had been hired to work in the faQory; that he 
had been there three months; that fome time 
fince bis mafter mificd a guinea in halfpence— 
and that in order to difcover the thief, they both 
egreed upon a plan of leaving half a giinea in 
the fame place, this being done, Neville de- 
tefted the prifoner taking the half guinea, as 
laid in the indiétment, followed him, and brought 
him into his mafter’s parlour uhere he threw him 
down, and took cut of hi’ breeches the half guis 
nea. 

Mr. Bethel, as Counfel for prifoner, difired 
the witnefs to produce the halt guinea—which 
he did—and on feeing the pacquet of halfpence, 
Mr. Bethel fubmitred to the Court, that the 
indi&ment could not be fullained, and that the 
prifoner mult by acquiued. Here Mr. Bethel 
oblerved, were pieces of brafs, with various 
inferipuors—on one was Camac, Kyan, &c. 
on another was John Wilkinfon, and on a third 


the parinérfhip was fupported by three legs !. 


Mr. Bethel concluded ¢ very ingenious argu- 
ment, by hoping the Coart would teed that this 
frecies of corn, as laid in the indi@ment; was not, 
nor is not, the current coih of the realm, and 
that therefore the Jury fhould be direSted in mercy 
to acquit the ; rifoner. ‘ 

Mr..Egan deliberated fome time, and azreed 
with the learned Counf-I that the indi€tment was 
not fupported ; that haifpencé were like tokeos or 
promiffory notes for fo muth, which the public 
took in courtefy, but certainly they,were not the 
legal money of the realm. In point of law, thére- 
tore, preg fi muft acquit the prifoner; but he 
felt it aduty, however, which he owed to fociety, 
to detain him, ani, as he appears! fo young, 


| the difcipline of a marching regiment mry reclaim 


him, 

The Jury aecordingly acquited him. The 
boy wepe bitterly on the eveat, and remains in 
cuftedy af ; 
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COUNTY DUBLIN SESSIONS 
Tuesday, Nov 29 

John Egan, Esq. sat pursuant to adjournment for the 
trail of prisoners and traversers. 

James Delany, a boy about 13 years of age, stood 
indicated for stealing half a guinea in money, the property 
of John Butler, a starch manufacturer. 

It appeared by evidence of Mr. Butler’s apprentice, 
James Neville, that the prisoner had been hired to work in 
the factory; that he had been there three months; that some 
time since his master missed a guinea in halfpence — and 
that in order to discover the thief, they both agreed upon a 
plan of leaving half a guinea in the same place; this being 
done. Neville detected the prisoner taking the half guinea, 
as laid in the indictment, followed him, and brought him 
into his master’s parlour where he threw him down, and 
took out of his breeches the half guinea. 

Mr. Bethel, as Counsel for prisoner, desired the 
witness to produce the half guinea — which he did — and on 
seeing the pacquet of halfpence, Mr. Bethel submitted to 
the Court, that the indictment could not be sustained, and 
that the prisoner must be acquitted. Here Mr. Bethel 
observed, were pieces of brass, with various inscriptions — 
on one was Camac, Kyan, &c. on another was John 
Wilkinson, and on a third the partnership was supported by 
three legs! Mr. Bethel concluded a very ingenious 
argument, by hoping the Court would feel that this species 
of coin, as laid in the indictment, was not, nor is not, the 
current coin of the realm, and that therefore the Jury 
should be directed in mercy to acquit the prisoner. 

Mr. Egan deliberated some time, and agreed with 
the learned Counsel that the indictment was not supported; 


promissory notes for so much, which the public took in 


courtesy, but certainly they were not the legal money of the realm. In point of law, therefore, the 
Jury must acquit the prisoner, but he felt it a duty, however, which he owes to society, to detain 
him, and, as he appears so young, the discipline of a marching regiment may reclaim him. 

The Jury accordingly acquitted him. The boy wept bitterly on the event, and remains in 
custody. 


Note: Half a Guinea = 126 Pence = 252 Halfpence, a weight of approximately 2,712g (~ 6 lbs!) 


EARL HOWE & THE GLORIOUS FIRST OF JUNE, 
TUMBLING DOWN THE RABBIT HOLE: 
DIE SHARING AND CORRECTIONS 


By Jeff Rock 


Research often leads one into strange and unexpected places and sometimes diligently 
following a trail, refusing to venture off the path, risks missing the joy of stumbling across 
something useful. Recently while writing an article on the evasion coppers, some questions 
came up about the listings of various die pairings in Dalton & Hamer that are also evasions or 
which pair directly into the evasion series. The token that started the detour was one listed as 
both an 18" Century Provincial token (D&H Hampshire 14) and an evasion copper (Cobwright 
E.0010/V.0010). This is one of five halfpenny obverse dies in the Provincial Token Series to use 
the EARL HOWE & THE GLORIOUS FIRST OF JUNE legend — a small series, with some rare 
and unusual mules and edges, a variety of makers and a fair number of errors in the written texts 
stretching back to when these were actually being made. Certainly worth examining closer.! 


FIGURE ONE: The token of two series — D&H Hampshire 14 and, as an evasion copper, 
Cobwright E.0010/V.0010. (All illustrations from the Jeff Rock collection, unless otherwise 
noted) 


While many collectors interested in the 18" century likely know their history, to 
understand Howe’s prominence on tokens of the era, a brief look at the man is warranted. Earl 
Howe was Admiral in charge of the British Channel Fleet, which had been involved in several 
skirmishes with French vessels in May, 1794, with both sides capturing merchant vessels and 
minor ships of war. On June 1, 1794 the French Atlantic Fleet was protecting a convoy of ships 
carrying grain from the United States to France — desperately needed since the French 
Revolution was raging. The British, sensing a chance to weaken a traditional enemy sought to 
stop the grain shipment — and both fleets prepared for combat. Howe ordered an unusual tactic, 
having each of his ships to focus on their nearest opponent only. The battle ended in what would 


' Many thanks to Gary Groll and Michael Dickinson for reviewing this article and offering useful suggestions, to Jon 
Lusk for his edge photography, and to Gary Sriro for making photographs of his collection available via his CD. 
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be considered a draw today — the grain shipment managed to make it safely to port, but Howe’s 
fleet was able to blockade the area for the remainder of the French Revolution. Both sides made 
mistakes, had ship captains that didn’t follow orders and ships and sailors were lost — and both 
sides claimed it a victory (accounts of the battles can be found online, and make for vivid 
reading). In England, Howe was treated as a hero; he was already an Earl and couldn’t advance 
much further, but the commanders under him were nearly all elevated to the Peerage or received 
generous pensions if they were severely wounded in action. The timing of this battle was 
fortuitous in relation to the Provincial Token series, and Howe appears on more halfpence and 
farthing Provincial Tokens than anyone else in the Navy — though several other Admirals are 
also honored with tokens in this series. Had this battle occurred decades earlier it might be that 
neither it or its hero would have made it onto so many Provincial Tokens and Howe’s name 
might not be as well-known to numismatists today (though, of course, he is also named on the 
Rhode Island Ship Medal and played a significant part in the American Revolution and was one 
of the peace commissioners with America). But Howe’s prominence in the news at the time 
made him a timely choice for the tokens of the era, as was the case with Admiral Vernon nearly a 
half century earlier. 

The token that was the impetus for this article was the variety recorded by Dalton and 
Hamer as Hampshire 14.” The reverse features a decent rendering of a ship, one what appear to 
be stormy seas with a wreath below; above is VAL. T BRIT TISH TARS, an unusual legend, 
with two T’s in the word BRITTISH. While neither the obverse nor reverse of this variety, 
illustrated above, looks especially like an evasion copper, the reverse die pairs directly with three 
other obverse dies, each of which are currently classified as evasions, and thus this die is 
something of a linchpin between the two, and can be collected with both series. All evasion 
coppers have a bust on the obverse, usually imitating the general look of a George II or George 
III halfpenny or farthing (though some are distinctly atypical and depict historical figures and, 
with a quick glance, would seem similar enough to not cause comment). The reverses of 
evasions are nearly always imitative of the copper coinage as well, featuring either a seated 
Britannia figure (like the British coppers) or a crowned harp (as with the Irish ones). There are a 
few outliers to this rule, and those mostly appear to be varieties that are only tenuously tethered 
to the evasion series, mostly because they have been “grandfathered” in, having been listed as 
evasions for well over a century. Since it is the reverse die on D&H Hampshire 14 that straddles 
these two series we will examine it first, and go into more detail about what makes it distinct. 

Figure Two, below, shows the die linkage of this reverse die and one immediately notes 
something unusual. This reverse die is used to make four different varieties — all of which are 
listed as evasion coppers by Cobwright’, but only one of which is also listed as an 18" Century 


* This variety also comes with a plain edge and is called D&H Hampshire 14a. This plain edge was likely not 
something made for sale to collectors, as the known specimens are from the same late die state as the lettered edge 
pieces, and thus wouldn’t be something collectors of the day would have paid a premium for. They were likely 
either struck on planchets that accidentally never went through the edge-lettering process, or from blank-edged 
planchets mixed in with the lettered edge versions before minting. 

> The Cobwright reference is titled A Journey through the Monkolokian Rain Forest in Search of the Spiny 
Fubbaduck, and has Malachy Greensword listed as the author on the cover, but was copyrighted by Mullhulland 
Ignatious Cobwright in 1993, and every page of the text in the upper right corner carries the Cobwright name so 
collectors refer to the work by that author. Both the Cobwright and Greensword names are nom de plumes for Alan 
Judd. Other authors of major texts will not be cited in this article as they are well known to every reader of this 
journal by name, though some may not know of the Cobwright reference. 
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Provincial Token in the pages of Dalton & Hamer. Why only one of four possible varieties was 
considered a Provincial Token actually goes back further than the D&H work. 


& 


FIGURE TWO. At top center, this reverse die pairs with four obverses. The pairing at top left 
is D&H Hampshire 14 / Cobwright E.0010/V.0010 (collected as part of both the 18" Century 
Provincial token series and the Evasion Coppers); pairing at top right is Cobwright 
G.0810/V.0010; pairing at lower left is Cobwright G.0850/V.0010; pairing at lower right is 
Cobwright G.0860/V.0010, these last three not listed in D&H. 


The three varieties that are listed only as evasion coppers were included by James Atkins 
when he published his reference work in 1892 (the evasions are found at the rear of the book in a 
brief 11-page listing) — but Atkins did not list the piece we now know as D&H Hampshire 14 as 
an evasion, and instead listed it with the regular 18" century tokens (where this was Atkins 
Hampshire 15)*. Atkins likely knew that all four of these varieties shared the same reverse die 
since it is the only one that has this distinct legend. Dalton & Hamer relied heavily on Atkins’ 
book when they started issuing their own work nearly two decades later and they apparently 
agreed with Atkins that this unusual ship-style reverse somehow “belonged” with the Earl Howe 


* Atkins listed things by county, within each country (England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland), a format that was 
adopted by Dalton & Hamer a couple decades later. For tokens that had no clear link to a region — city name, known 
issuer, etc. — Atkins placed them in a section called “Not Local.” Although accepted practice of earlier cataloguers 
of the series, Dalton & Hamer instead seemed adverse to using generic categories and chose to fit tokens in to 
specific locales, often quite tenuously, As a result the Atkins and D&H numbers that refer to the same token could 
be the same — or different, as seen here. 
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obverse and that variety was thus a provincial token while the others were not — likely because 
that exact Howe die linked to other pieces that were also Provincial Tokens (which we will 
address later). The other three obverses paired with this reverse were not considered Provincial 
Tokens, despite the fact that both Admirals Jervis and Pellew referenced on the three evasion 
copper varieties were also naval officers, and the reverse die was equally applicable to them as it 
was to Earl Howe. These three tokens would likely have been known to Dalton & Hamer or 
their contributors (especially as all three are listed in Atkins in his evasion section and the 
reverse die was so distinct), so their absence in the book was specific. It is possible that the 
authors looked at those three obverses and decided they didn’t look “Provincial Token” enough, 
but did look “Evasion Copper,” a series they did not attempt to include in their listings unless 
pieces were tied to a specific geography, such as the Sir Bevois pieces listed as D&H Hampshire 
90-92 which explicitly say “Southampton” on their obverses. This decision would have been 
helped by looking at the other dies though three obverses paired with — in this case the rest were 
all evasion copper dies.” As for Dalton & Hamer’s choosing to not list the vast majority of 
evasion coppers, one must start with the fact that their book was mostly on — and titled — “The 
Provincial Token Coinage of the 18" Century.” ° While the evasion coppers are definitely 18" 
century, there are only a few that could be considered provincial (i.e. firmly linked to a distinct 
geographic place), and since they imitated regal copper coins far more than most Provincial 
Tokens, they could be considered as closer to counterfeits than tokens — and counterfeits were 
something outside the scope of the Dalton & Hamer work. 

The three evasion copper obverses that die link in Figure Two were clearly made by the 
same hand, and share letter punches as well as stylistic similarities. Each have the initials IG 
under the bust, and these three make up half of the evasion dies listed in Cobwright that have this 
particular set of initials (with IC being the most common initials found). Since the evasions 
were, by definition, made to evade the law there is no reason to trust that these initials are those 
of the person who cut the dies, but it should be noted that the six dies that feature the IG initials 
all feature historic figures — aside from Pellew and Jervis these include Charles Fox, General 
Cornwallis and King George III, and all six obverses are linked through a network of reverse die 
sharing. Since these types of pieces could also be seen as historical tokens, it might also mean 
that a die engraver would be less hesitant of using his real initials, so perhaps some useful 
conclusions may yet be drawn from this detail. 

The “British Tars” part of the reverse legend is an unusual one and occurs on no 
Provincial Token dies listed in D&H other than this one (though Hampshire 39, also with an Earl 
Howe style obverse, does use the word “Tars” in a different reverse legend). But, in the evasion 
copper series, the correctly spelled “British Tars” legend is far more common, found on half a 


> This illustrates the difficulty early authors had in distinguishing between Provincial Tokens and evasion coppers — 
something that is still a challenge to this day! But earlier authors made it even harder by thinking that every token 
had to be either/or whereas modern collectors recognize that there are some that simply belong in both camps — or 
that the very idea of there being a camp is wrong. A much longer article on what exactly evasion coppers are is in 
the works, and should be in this journal in the coming year, but suffice it to say that the outliers and difficult pieces 
like this are exceptions to the rule. 

° Of course, Dalton & Hamer listed some pieces that aren’t exactly considered Provincial Tokens today — the 
Middlesex (and other) series have a number of pieces that are more medallic in nature, there are some hops tokens 
listed (though most of this type of token are not), as well as some lead tokens that are not properly provincial tokens. 
Some tokens included in D&H are dated as late as 1804 and there are a few pages of 19" century Scottish farthings 
listed, though they clearly postdate the 18" century timeframe of the book. This was covered in more detail in Jeff 
Rock, “When You Have a Hamer, Every Problem Looks Like a Dalton” in The “Conder” Token Collector’s 
Journal, Summer, 2017 (Issue #74), pages 9-20. 
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dozen different reverse dies in addition to this one (dated 1767, 1771 and 1797 — the last date 
being the only one that is likely close to a date of manufacture). This reverse also features a ship 
as the main design feature, which is a very common element in the Provincial Token series 
(especially in the Hampshire and Lancashire sections) — but this is the ONLY evasion copper die 
that features a ship as the main design (a couple other dies have a small ship in the background 
with the expected seated Britannia figure as the main design element). So this die is immediately 
atypical for both the Provincial Token and evasion copper series — it has a known design and 
edge style, but an unknown legend for the Provincial Tokens and a known legend but an 
unknown design and edge style for the evasions! Clearly it belongs completely in neither camp, 
but still has a foot in each. 

This reverse die also shows no obvious sign of a specific engraver, though it is similar in 
style to the reverse used on D&H Hampshire 66 and the ship with wreath below styles of 
Hampshire 68-78. The reverse of Hampshire 14 is far from crude, but nearly as far from being 
artistic, rather being a workman-like production. It was likely not done by one of the better 
engravers such as Wyon (who is known to have engraved many dies for Kempson and is known 
to have engraved some of the Earl Howe dies), but it could certainly have been the type of thing 
that Hancock or another engraver knocked off quickly, especially for a client that wasn’t paying 
extra for something artistic. Many die sinkers worked freelance and could have made dies for 
any of the token manufacturers, but some worked more frequently with certain makers, and that 
information could provide a clue in determining who made a particular variety. Punch linkage 
has not been explored in any great detail in the Provincial Token series as yet, but will likely be 
done more thoroughly in the future, and this research may provide clues as to which die 
engravers may have been responsible for certain tokens. Since most of them worked in their 
own shops, using their own tools (including letter punches), tokens with a high degree of punch 
linkage may then be tied to tokens that are known to have been the product of a certain 
workshop. 

In addition, all four varieties that use this reverse die have lettered edges — something that 
is frequently seen on Provincial Tokens, but other than this quartette, nearly unknown for 
evasion coppers.’ The edge reads PAYABLE AT LONDON OR BRIGHTON followed by five 
dots that are often weak, and the same edge is used on all four varieties that come with the 
Cobwright V.0010 reverse. So far, the three varieties considered as evasion coppers come only 
with this lettered edge, while D&H Hampshire 14 and 14a are the lettered and plain edge sub- 
varieties respectively. 


’ Cobwright lists four other varieties that come both with lettered and plain edges, though none are the same 
PAYABLE AT LONDON OR BRIGHTON edge used here. Two of those are varieties that were not originally 
listed as evasions by Atkins but were listed by him (and Dalton & Hamer) as Provincial Tokens. These two are a 
counterfeit John Wilkinson token, Cobwright I.055/I.0010 (also D&H Warwickshire 70) and a Shakespeare piece, 
S.0050/N.0200 (D&H Warwickshire 330a). The third is a Sr. Bevois variety, S.0090/N.0210, an evasion that could 
have also been listed as a Provincial Token (and while it was mentioned by Atkins in the text with the Provincial 
Tokens of Hampshire, it was actually listed with the evasions, as his number 435). The fourth variety is the 
Washington North Wales halfpenny, the rarer subtype with a lettered edge instead of the usually-seen plain edge. 
This last one is also properly listed as an evasion copper; while the reverse used on the lettered edge variety was 
used nowhere else, the Washington obverse was also paired with a different North Wales reverse that had two stars 
on either side of the base of the harp — and that reverse pairs with two other evasion obverses, making it clear that 
they are all part of the larger evasion series, as well as rightly collected in the American colonial series. The normal 
Washington North Wales Halfpenny with plain and lettered edge is listed by Atkins as his 132 (Atkins didn’t list any 
edge variations for the evasions), while the variety with two stars at either side of the harp is his 133. 
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FIGURE THREE. The lettered edge reading PAYABLE AT LONDON OR BRIGHTON, 
followed by five dots; these dots are not mentioned in D&H and have occasionally led people to 
think they had a new edge variety; they often come weak and the full five may not be visible on 
all varieties. (Edge photograph courtesy of Jon Lusk.) 


Unlike coins or tokens that are struck in a collar that imparts the edge lettering (such as 
early Federal half and large cents), the edges here are not technically the result of “a third die” in 
the striking process. The edge lettering on Provincial Tokens (aside from those produced in 
Matthew Boulton’s steam press) was applied to the blank planchets before they were struck, 
done individually with a simple machine in a time-consuming process. Some edges were 
originally prepared for customers who had legitimate trade tokens struck for them, and usually 
contained the information on where they could be redeemed, but counterfeiters soon copied those 
edges as well — and those who issued general trade tokens often copied known edges or made 
ones up to give their product an air of authenticity. It is likely that, other than Boulton, no token 
manufacturers actually produced their own planchets — and for those in Birmingham and London 
it simply would not have been cost-effective to do so, since there were other businesses 
(especially button makers) who could do the job faster and with less cost.* These suppliers likely 
worked with a number of manufacturers — large and small — as well as middlemen who could sell 
premade planchets further afield. 

There are nearly nine hundred edge varieties known in the Provincial Token series — and 
some die pairings come with a fantastic number of different edges. Some of those were made to 
sell to collectors and some may have been produced simply to increase their chances of being 
accepted in circulation (especially once the public got used to seeing a lettered edge on their 
halfpenny and penny tokens), but others were likely not made on purpose, and were a result of 
having other planchets mixed in with the stock being minted. Finished planchets were likely 
sold by net weight, not by count (save for a very small order), and it is easy to see where some 
mixing might occur. For example, if a customer ordered 1,000 pounds of planchets and the 
batch prepared for him was weighed and found to contain only 995 pounds, it is highly unlikely 
that the maker would spend the time and money to edge just 5 more pounds of planchets — which 
would be roughly 160-175 pieces, depending on their individual weight.’ Instead, it would be 
faster and easier to just grab some planchets from another group (either plain edge pieces that 
had not yet been lettered or planchets with edges lettered for different customers) to make up the 
difference. Similarly, if that group was weighed and found to have 1005 pounds in it, the maker 


* Some token manufacturers were also listed as button makers in directories of the time, including Peter Kempson. 
It may be that some started off in this trade (and thus could have had the equipment to make their own planchets), or 
whether some token makers (and perhaps even counterfeiters) called themselves button makers in order to explain 
large shipments of copper coming into their business, as well as the use of machines that could be considered 
questionable by the police (especially those that cut round discs of metal and presses that could stamp them). 

° This number is used as a hypothetical to explain why some tokens come with multiple edges; there is no 
documentation of this happening (and other than those of Matthew Boulton, no records or accounts from any token 
makers survive). The example used here may seem rather large as there are few of these secondary or unauthorized 
edge varieties that have 150+ examples known to exist today — but of course the tokens that survived 200+ years are 
usually a small percentage of the total that was actually struck. An edge variety with just a few examples known 
today may have had a mintage in the hundreds, but only a few survived the melting pot — and this is especially so for 
tokens that are fairly worn and thus not as likely to have been saved by early collectors. 
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would likely not go to the expense and trouble of melting the 5 pound overage, and perhaps just 
toss them into a barrel that could be sold at a discount to a token manufacturer who wanted 
planchets and didn’t care what the edge had (or even if there was an edge legend at all). Another 
possibility is that the token maker ordered a group of planchets, struck those, and found that he 
had other blank planchets on hand from earlier orders and struck those just to use them up. 
Regardless of the actual circumstances that resulted in a token variety having multiple edges the 
point to remember is that while the edge inscription can often be an important clue as to who 
produced, or issued, a specific token, it is not always definitive. '° 

That said, let’s look at the other Provincial Tokens that share this particular PAYABLE 
AT LONDON OR BRIGHTON edge. Dalton & Hamer list Devonshire 5; Lancashire 108n and 
120e; Middlesex 289a, 360 and 982a and Sussex 5 with this edge inscription. Since D&H 
completed their efforts in 2018, two other varieties have been reported with the same (or similar) 
edge: Middlesex 963c and 963d, the former said to have “. /./ .” after the legend, which is the 
only instance where that extra bit is reported. Neither of these tokens has been seen and, though 
published, both appear to be mistakes and are actually examples of D&H Sussex 5.'' The D&H 
Sussex 5 is listed as using only a single edge, but this is a bit misleading since the exact obverse 
and reverse dies were used for D&H Middlesex 963 (and all of its edge varieties), the only 
difference being the edge. The Sussex 5 should have been listed with the Middlesex 963 pieces 
by D&H (and has certainly caused some confusion since, with people finding it and thinking 
they have an unpublished edge instead of a fairly common and known variety). There are also 
three varieties listed in D&H as their Sussex 2-4 which have the same designs (though from 
slightly different dies) and are listed in the Sussex section because their edges read BRIGHTON 
CAMP HALFPENNY (one with the date MDCCXCIV after that phrase); since there is no 
mention of place made on either the obverse or reverse of these tokens they could have been 
placed into Middlesex along with others of the design, but the edges gave a geographic location 


'° Generally one has to examine the condition of the surviving examples of plain or rare edge pieces as well as look 
at the dies used — weakly struck tokens or ones struck from late die states are things that likely were made for 
circulation since no contemporary collector would pay a premium for them, and if those types only exist in worn 
grades then they likely did not grace collector’s cabinets until much later. On the other hand, a nicely-made, high- 
grade plain or rare edge variant may have been made for the collector market and preserved in nice condition from 
the time it was minted. As the D&H Hampshire 14a is from a very late state of the obverse die and known examples 
show distinct wear, it most likely was not made for the collector market and exists either because the planchets 
simply did not get their edges lettered or that some plain edge planchets were added to the group of lettered edge 
ones before they were struck. There are also tokens that were purposely overstruck on other tokens, which would 
retain the original edge of the host token — any manufacturer could have struck something over the work of another, 
which could also confuse matters; thankfully there aren’t many of those in the Provincial Token series, but any 
extremely unusual edge varieties should also be examined to see if they are overstrikes. 

'' The “Middlesex 963c” was first noted in Allan Davisson’s 2004 reprint of the Dalton & Hamer work — but listed 
there as a “correction” — the normally seen dots after the legend were likely described with the slash (/) used to 
indicate spaces between those dots, and not an actual mark on the edge itself. Since these dots are often weakly 
impressed, the coin listed by Davisson likely just showed three of the five dots. In the unlikely event an edge with 
dots and slash marks is found to exist, it is easy enough to reassign it an attribution number after the edge lettering 
has been verified, but for now it should be delisted. The “Middlesex 963d” was listed in Bill McKivor’s 2015 
reprint of Dalton & Hamer, and the discovery was assigned to a collector who has reported (via e-mail to this 
author) no such specimen in his collection and no knowledge of the variety, and this one should also be delisted, 
since it is exactly the same as Sussex 5. In any future reference book on the series that has new attribution numbers, 
the variety listed as Sussex 5 should probably be the one that is delisted, and the various edges listed as varieties of 
the Middlesex listing — but since it is now listed in the Sussex section, it would only cause more confusion to take 
out that variety and put it in as Middlesex 963c. 
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that enabled D&H to place them in Sussex. But putting the Sussex 5 variety in that same locale 
was a stretch for the authors since Brighton was named second on the edge, while London came 
before, which means that Middlesex (London) was the proper place for this particular token to 
have been listed. All that said, since Sussex 5 and Middlesex 963 are from the same dies there 
are really four different planchet edges used for that die pair — even if they are listed in two 
different counties. 

This list of tokens using the PAYABLE AT LONDON OR BRIGHTON edge is 
interesting because it contains pieces that are clearly linked by die sharing — Lancashire 108 and 
120 share the same obverse die, and the 120 combination is the one paired with the same Earl 
Howe obverse die used in the D&H Hampshire 14 pairing. Middlesex 982a uses an obverse that 
was also paired into the evasion copper series (Cobwright obverse P.0070 which pairs with the 
1795 Irish Halfpenny reverse, making D&H Dublin 11 which is also listed as an evasion, 
Cobwright P.0070/1.0030). Middlesex 289a has the same obverse as 289bis, which uses the 
same reverse die found on D&H Hampshire 13 — and the group of dies used in Middlesex 285- 
288 link both to the Princess of Wales die used on Middlesex 982a and the Middlesex 
963/Sussex 5 dies. Middlesex 360 uses the reverse of Middlesex 964 and 982, tying that variety 
into this group as well. The only outlier in the series appears to be D&H Devonshire 5, which 
mules a reverse die documented to have been engraved by John Hancock with a die that was 
used by William Lutwyche to make this variety and D&H Warwickshire 70.'” The varieties of 
tokens known using this edge can be found illustrated in Appendix Two. 

A possible explanation here is that William Lutwyche acquired a large number of 
planchets with this edge — they could have been ordered specifically for a customer who never 
used them or, more likely, by Lutwyche himself, in an attempt to make his tokens more 
acceptable in commerce. But looking at the list of Provincial Tokens that use the PAYABLE AT 
LONDON OR BRIGHTON edge, just two out of the seven varieties use only this edge design, 
while the other five varieties use this edge along with others to make different sub-varieties — and 
in the case of the two Lancashire pairings there are a lot of other edges used. 

What is interesting here is that the two varieties that ONLY use the PAYABLE AT 
LONDON OR BRIGHTON edge are actually both mules — the Devonshire 5 pairing described 
above and the Middlesex 360, which is a mule of a Lackington obverse and a reverse used with 
the Prince of Wales series, as in Middlesex 964 and 982. While the Lackington obverse used on 
Middlesex 360 would point to it being an actual trade token since that die was used on legitimate 
tokens made for James Lackington, this obverse die was used by Lutwyche on another extremely 
rare mule (Middlesex 360 bis) and, in a later die state, paired with the 1795-dated Irish 
Halfpenny reverse to make the scarce variety known as D&H Dublin 8, also listed as an evasion 
copper as Cobwright J.0010/I.0030. Lutwyche had no scruples about using dies made for others 
— or even of counterfeiting the very same tokens he produced for his own customers. In this 
instance, there was a usable die, and Lutwyche paired it with others that he had on hand in order 
to make general trade tokens that could be sold in bulk, at discount — but which were never 


'? The obverse used on Devonshire 5 and Warwickshire 70 features a uniformed bust with a large nose and a cocked 
hat, facing left, and the legend GENERAL ELIOT to either side. This die was noted by Charles Pye to have been 
made by Patrick, and that there was an imitation die made for sale. The dies are easily told apart, the first (on 
Devonshire 5 and Warwickshire 70) with a large ornament under the bust, the imitation die without, though there are 
many other differences as well. This other General Eliot obverse was a Skidmore die, and used in the production of 
D&H Middlesex 485 and 501 as well as Warwickshire 224, 228, 229 and 230. While Lutwyche is known to have 
copied the dies of other token makers, it appears here that his Eliot die was the original one and that Skidmore 
copied it from him! 
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meant to be redeemed anywhere. These tokens, of course, tended to be light weight, allowing 
them to be sold at a discount but still be profitable for Lutwyche to produce; it is likely some 
were made solely to use up planchets that were left over from other things he struck, including 
legitimate trade tokens made for others. 

However, adding in the three evasion copper varieties and the D&H Hampshire 14 which 
also use the PAYABLE AT LONDON OR BRIGHTON edge changes the math since the three 
evasion varieties are only known with this edge, while the Hampshire 14 is known both with the 
edge and, less frequently, with a plain edge (Hampshire 14a). This may suggest that the evasions 
were the varieties that were struck first, using a newly acquired supply of planchets with this 
edge, while the other varieties that use this edge (amongst other edges) were struck later, 
finishing up whatever planchets were left over from these initial productions. 

This possibility is supported by relative rarity today. The three evasion coppers with this 
edge are considered to be fairly scarce.'* Dalton & Hamer considered the Hampshire 14 to be 
common, and the variety is certainly available with little effort, whether sold as a Provincial 
Token or as an evasion copper. D&H noted both the Hampshire 14a plain edge variant and the 
Sussex 5 as scarce; Devonshire 5 and Lancashire 120e as rare; Middlesex 289a and 360 as very 
rare; and the 982 as excessively so. The Lancashire 108n was discovered after the publication of 
D&H. Dr. Gary Sriro has been monitoring auction records over the past few decades and his 
census seems to roughly correspond with the parameters that D&H established for their 
descriptive rarity designations, save for the Sussex 5 variety, which Dalton & Hamer consider 
Scarce, but which has 19 appearances listed on Sriro’s CD, and it is a fairly common variety. '* 


Let us now move from the reverse and edge of this variety to the obverse, which is a 
different animal altogether. This specific Earl Howe obverse pairs with five other known dies — 
and is reported with a sixth that has been listed for centuries but has never been seen. An 
illustration of the known die pairings with this obverse dis is presented below, in Figure Three. 
As can be seen there, other than the D&H Hampshire 14 pairing, this obverse pairs with one 
other die that is used in both the Provincial Token and evasion copper series (making D&H 
Dublin 10), two other dies that make counterfeits of tokens from other large Provincial Token 
series (D&H Lancashire 120 and Wicklow 70), and with the die making D&H Hampshire 13, 


'S No rarity information on evasion coppers has yet been published, but the lead author has kept track of certain 
varieties, and the three evasion varieties listed here have at least 10-12 of each variety in known collections today, 
with others likely extant, which would put them in the scarce category. The D&H Hampshire 14 variety, which is 
also listed as an evasion copper, has over 25 examples known to this writer, qualifying as common. 

'4 Sriro’s CD contains population information for varieties that are in his personal collection, and is based on several 
decades of public auctions, eBay appearances, and dealer’s price lists; this is a limited context, and somewhat 
problematical. While some tokens are sold with their provenance intact, many others are not — so there is always a 
risk of counting a token more than once, especially when a token is unplated or has a poor quality photograph, 
which can overestimate the number known of a given variety. Conversely, there was no attempt to include pieces in 
private collections or museum holdings, nor those that may have changed hands privately, which surely 
underestimates the number known of many varieties. There are also many tokens sold in group lots, especially 
circulated ones, which are not broken down by variety and thus not included in this type of census. As such, Sriro’s 
estimates may provide some insight into relative rarity over a period of time, but should never be considered as a 
definitive pronouncement on the exact number of pieces known for any given die variety. In addition to the 
appearances of the Sussex 5, Sriro notes seven auction appearances for the Hampshire 14a plain edge, seven for the 
Devonshire 5, two for the Lancashire 108n, three for the Lancashire 120e, four for the Middlesex 289a, just one for 
Middlesex 360 (suggesting it could be RRR instead), and the Middlesex 982a is not included on his CD at all 
(Cokayne’s example, now in the lead author’s collection, was called “probably unique” when it was last sold). 
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which is the only one of these five dies considered neither a counterfeit of another series nor an 
evasion copper, and represents the first variety struck in this group. This is also borne out by die 
state information, as every example of D&H Hampshire 13 (with the normal edge) seen has been 
in perfect condition, free of any breaks or damage. 

In Figure Three an early die state of this obverse is shown, and it is in this condition that 
die pairs to make the D&H Hampshire 13 variety. In later die states of this Earl Howe obverse 
die, as shown in Figures One and Two, there is a large cud at the T of FIRST, a smaller cud at 
the E of HOWE, some die rust around the bust, and something that at first looks like damage 
above the hat and under ORIOU of GLORIOUS but is actually clashmarks from the wreath 
below the ship and waves on the reverse die. Nearly all examples seen of this obverse when it is 
paired with the Hampshire 14 reverse (the Provincial Token also listed as an evasion copper) are 
from this later die state, and it is easy to see why this particular die may have been used to make 
evasion coppers, which were generally on thinner planchets and produced with less striking 
pressure —which could extend the life of a damaged die. 


D&H HAMPSHIRE 14 D&H LANCASHIRE 120 D&H DUBLIN 10 
(Atkins Hampshire 15) (Atkins Lancashire 67) —_— force Lc a oe 
ALSO EVASION COPPER REVERSE THIS IS THE OBVERSE DIE OF SIS CALLED THE OBVERSE 
COBWRIGHT V0010 D&H LA: " SHIRE 108 DIE FOR DUBLIN 8-12 IN D&H 


ALSO LISTED AS AN EVASION 
COBWRIGHT REVERSE 1.0030 


D&H HAMPSHIRE 13 D&H WICKLOW 70 
(Atkins Hampshire 9) RARL HOWE OBVERSE Dix. (Atkins $0) 


Cobwright E0018 Obverse THIS ISTHE REVERSE DIE OF 
D&H WICKLOW 37 

FIGURE FOUR: Die Pairings with this Earl Howe Obverse die. Atkins variety numbers are 

given below each Daton & Hamer variety number, and any other notes for that variety follow. 
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The reverse die used for Hampshire 13 is also in a perfect die state in this combination. 
This reverse die was used for just three other combinations'’, each of which are only known with 
late die states of this reverse: Lancashire 126, Middlesex 289 bis and Warwickshire 471, which 
are very scarce, rare and extremely rare respectively, whereas the Hampshire 13 variety is quite 
common, though there are two additional edge variations of Hampshire 13 (Hampshire 13a and 
13b, which is unlisted in the D&H reference work) which are both quite rare. One of those edge 
varieties, Hampshire 13a, comes with a late state of the reverse die — and the obverse die just 
starting to form a cud, an interesting specimen that we will discuss further later on in this paper. 

With both the obverse and reverse dies of the Hampshire 13 variety only known in 
perfect condition it’s likely that it was the first struck — and thus the variety that was originally 
intended. This doesn’t mean that later die pairings are any less authentic — a usable die could be 
of value to token manufacturers, and fanciful combinations could be produced either for sale to 
collectors or just to use up existing die and planchet supplies — literally squeezing a few more 
strikes out of broken dies while they could. 

Sharp-eyed collectors will spot the variety that is missing from this plate, and this is 
Wicklow 71 — and therein lies the very reason for this article — attempting to make some sense of 
this variety which is listed with two diferent edges, yet neither of which has ever been seen. 

This section will be difficult to grasp without having a copy of D&H handy to compare 
images to — and Dr. Gary Sriro’s DVD of images would be useful too, as you can easily enlarge 
those images on your computer screen. This section will also need to go into detail with a couple 
different numbering systems, mostly those of Atkins and of Dalton & Hamer. Because the 
numbers are usually different between these two reference books we will always preface a 
number (or a sentence with several numbers) with which book we are discussing: for instance, 
Atkins Wicklow 52 and D&H Wicklow 71 refer to the same variety, but if we just said 
“Wicklow 52” there would be some confusion since D&H also list a Wicklow 52 which is 
completely different from the Atkins 52 variety. When Atkins numbers are being quoted we will 
give the equivalent D&H numbers. Trust us, read along with pictures in front of you, even if it 
means a lot of flipping back and forth — it will make this easier to follow! 


Tracking the D&H Wicklow 71 and 71a 


Wicklow 71 is listed in Dalton & Hamer, but not illustrated, a fate shared by just five 
varieties in the entire Wicklow section, each of which had previously been listed by Atkins: 
D&H Wicklow 34, 71 (and 71a, a plain edge variant), 73 and 74. These varieties were all 
included in D&H with their Atkins numbers — and the descriptions were taken directly from 
Atkins’ book; each are described as RRR (the highest level of rarity, meaning just one to four or 
five examples likely exist).'° What makes these five varieties (including the 71a, which is a 


'S D&H also list this reverse with Hampshire 32, but that variety has since been delisted, with the note that it was the 
same variety as Hampshire 13, and was listed in error. 

'© A sixth variety, D&H Wicklow 64 bis, is also not illustrated, but was not one that was listed in Atkins work. It is 
likely that this particular variety was listed by D&H in error, and is actually an example of Wicklow 72. The 
difference between the two numbers is that on Wicklow 72 the Wicklow die is noted to be the reverse of Wicklow 
47 — whereas on the 64 bis the suggestion is that it is the obverse die of Wicklow 47, because of where it is placed in 
the numbering system. But the description itself does not say obverse — indeed it is the only description in the 
“Varieties” section that does not distinctly say obverse or make it clear that an obverse die is being described. As 
this variety has never been seen, it is likely an error was made — someone described an example of Wicklow 72 to 
D&H and didn’t say that the Wicklow side was the reverse die, and the authors somehow assumed the Wicklow side 
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plain edge subvariety) even more interesting is that these are the ONLY varieties in the entire 
Wicklow section of the Atkins book that have not been traced to any sales nor collections. These 
varieties were also not included in the “Baldwin’s Basement” Sales which had many rarities 
from the Francis W. Cokayne collection (including a new variety in the Wicklow Cronebane 
series), or in any sections of the Cokayne material that has been sold publicly or privately and 
retain their provenance today. From the Cokayne material that has appeared at auction or is held 
in private collections, we know that he had over fifty Wicklow pieces that were unlisted in 
Atkins, including new die varieties, edge legends, off metals and die trials; these were later 
incorporated into Dalton & Hamer’s work, and nearly every D&H number in the Wicklow 
section that does not contain an Atkins number was possibly a Cokayne discovery. 

Cokayne, as most collectors today are aware (thanks in large part to the “Baldwin’s 
Basement” sales of the last several years), was one of the preeminent collectors of his day, and 
he collected for over a half century. He assembled an astounding number of 18" centuy 
Provincial Tokens, probably the finest, and most extensive collection ever formed. He began 
collecting, along with his brother, Morton, in the mid 1880’s, had the pick of James Atkins’ 
cabinet, traded regularly with many of the noted collectors of the period, and seems to have 
participated in every public token auction in the United Kingdom for over fifty years, either 
directly or through a representative. It was a standing rule at Baldwin’s that staff could not leave 
on Friday until a new parcel of tokens was posted to Mr. Cokayne’s office on Montagu Square. 

As these five “missing” Wicklow varieties were listed in Atkins, one assumption is that 
Atkins himself owned them...but did he? If Atkins had indeed owned any of these five varieties 
then it’s a fair bet that Cokayne would have acquired them at some time. This is especially true 
for the mule varieties, for which Cokayne clearly had an affinity. One can’t imagine, for 
instance, Atkins having both a D&H Wicklow 71 and a 71a and Cokayne not being able to get at 
least one of those out of him and into his own collection! Atkins lists one of his primary sources 
as the stock and collection of dealers Lincoln & Sons which had “upwards of 70,000” pieces — if 
any of these five varieties were in the hands of those numismatists one would, again, expect 
Atkins to be able to provide better descriptions of those tokens — and for Cokayne to have 
purchased them, since he regularly traded with Lincoln & Sons and bought extensively from 
F.W. Lincoln’s famed “No. 1 Collection.” 

We can posit that neither Cokayne, Dalton nor Hamer owned these five varieties before 
1918 (or else they would have been illustrated in the D&H work, since those authors had some 
communication with Cokayne and would have used them if they were available), and as we have 
seen it is highly likely that Atkins also lacked them. While they might have been owned by 
Cokayne after publication of D&H, they have not appeared in the “Baldwin’s Basement” sales, 
nor in any of the groups of his material that have remained intact — and if they had been sold 
from the Cokayne collection, one would expect to have seen them surface by now in any of the 
other myriad collections that have come up for auction in the last century or so. 

So now we have to sleuth through the literature to see if we can unravel this mystery. 
Since it is the D&H Wicklow 71 and 71a varieties that most concern this article, we will spend 
the most time on those — but the other three varieties that share this same murky background 
likely share the same origin and fate as the Wicklow 71 varieties. 

For D&H Wicklow 71 and 71a the authors state that the varieties are the same as Atkins 


was actually the obverse die, and the error got perpetuated. We know that it was likely not Cokayne who reported 
this variety as it would have then been available to D&H for illustration purposes. 
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Wicklow 52 and 52a. Their description is so basic as to be nearly useless: 


71. O: The rey. of No. 45 

R: Bust of Earl Howe, &c. 

E: CURRENT EVERY WHERE 
71a. E: Plain (not in collar). 


This description is taken directly from Atkins, the main difference being that in Atkins 
the reverse die used as the obverse of this variety was given as his (Atkins) number 28 — which is 
the same as D&H 45. In the introduction to the Irish chapter, Dalton & Hamer clearly state that 
the Wicklow 71 varieties (along with the other four Wicklow pieces discussed earlier and several 
others in the entire Irish series) “have not yet been traced, but are included on the authority of 
Atkins’ work on Tokens, and also from notes that have been supplied by various Collectors.” So 
we know that Dalton & Hamer not only didn’t own this variety, they likely never saw it either. 
The question is, did Atkins? And to that, the answer also appears to be no, at least not at the time 
of his publication. 

Atkins’ listing contains much of the same information as the D&H one, but presented a 
little differently: 


The rev. of No. 28 appears as an oby. with the following reverses: -- ... 


52. R: Bust of Earl Howe, &c. See Hampshire, No. 9. 
E: CURRENT EVERY WHERE 
52a. As last, but E: plain (notin collar). Conder, 225 ; 129. 


The reverse referred to in the first sentence of the quote applies to Atkins varieties 
Wicklow 51-55. Atkins Wicklow 51 was removed from the Irish section by D&H and placed in 
the English series, where it is listed as D&H Durham 7 (it shares the reverse die of Durham 4, 
along with two other mules there), and Atkins Wicklow 52-55 are the same varieties as D&H 
Wicklow 71-74. Both Atkins and D&H consider the Wicklow reverse die(s) to now be the 
obverse die when used with the various Wicklow mules (oddly making the dies with the busts or 
figures on them which were elsewhere used as obverse dies now, for some reason, into reverse 
dies). But, when the Wicklow reverse die is used with the Durham mule it is back to being 
considered a reverse. This is especially confusing to American collectors who pretty much 
always see the side with a bust as the obverse. Because of this we need to make it clear that in 
the following section we are ALWAYS discussing a Wicklow reverse die, with the shield with a 
windlass at its top, regardless of whether Atkns and D&H call that die an obverse or a reverse in 
their descriptions. 

One other thing to note is Atkins’ use of “See Hampshire, No. 9” in his description 
quoted above for his Wicklow 52 (D&H Wicklow 71). This can seem like the author is saying 
that the die is the same as that used on the number he refers to — but such is not the case. When 
Atkins uses the word “see” in this context he is referring to a general TYPE of die, with a certain 
design and legend. Hampshire 9 is the FIRST of that type (Earl Howe & The Glorious First of 
June) listed in Atkins, and the type incorporates Atkins numbers 9-11 and 13-20. We assume 
that he is referring to the first of a range of varieties when he uses this word because, on the very 
same page, for example, he does the same for his numbers 53 and 55 which refer to the first 
numbers in the John of Gaunt and St.Andrew and Cross Edinburgh halfpenny varieties 
respectively — and he likely wouldn’t have been referring to the actual die for the latter since it 
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seems that he never saw that variety and was instead relying on earlier descriptions of the token. 
Further, on the same page, Atkins refers to a different variety that uses a die “‘(t)he same as” on 
another variety — and clearly the two phrases have different meanings for the author. “See” is 
general in nature and refers to the first token of a range in terms of type or style, while “same as” 
refers to what the author likely thinks is an exact match to an actual die. 


This is where we start to tumble down the rabbit hole. Atkins’ first error is in the first 
few words of the above description, for it is not the reverse of his No. 28 that is used on all of 
these five numbers — an error that Cokayne must have noted, since he owned examples of Atkins 
Wicklow 51 (D&H Durham 7) and Wicklow 53 (D&H Wicklow 72), and examining these two 
varieties will prove instructive. 

Atkins said that this reverse, his 28, was the same die was used on all the varieties from 
his Wicklow 51-55 (D&H Durham 7, and Wicklow 71-74); Atkins Wicklow 28 is the same 
variety as D&H Wicklow 45, and if they had agreed with Atkins’ statement, then those five 
numbers would all state that the Wicklow die used was the reverse of their number 45. But 
D&H disagreed, and changed their descriptions for some of those varieties. 

For the Atkins Wicklow 51 (D&H Durham 7) Cokayne noted that the Irish die is actually 
that of the reverse of Atkins 34 — or the same die as on D&H Wicklow 51. In their listing of this 
variety in the Durham section, Dalton & Hamer do not give the actual variety of the Wicklow 
reverse, but they do illustrate it, and the reverse is clearly that of their Wicklow 51 reverse die 
(see Figure Four below). The authors must have seen an example of this variety (possibly 
Cokayne’s) and were able to correct the mistake made by Atkins. D&H Wicklow 45 is a well- 
made variety (despite being a counterfeit) that comes with just a single edge — not the type of 
token one would normally expect to see muled with various other exotic dies. But, when Dalton 
& Hamer corrected Atkins error and listed the reverse die as the same one used on D&H 
Wicklow 51 (Atkins Wicklow 34) things make more sense, as this die is also a counterfeit one, 
but their Wicklow 51 variety alone comes with 5 different edge varieties — and this is exactly the 
type of die that one would expect to see muled. 


FIGURE FIVE. At left, the reverse of D&H Wicklow 45 (Atkins Wicklow 28), which Atkins 
claimed was the die used on the mules he listed as Wicklow 51-55. At center is the reverse of 
D&H 51 (Atkins 34), which Cokayne likely first noticed; while the reverse die wasn’t noted in 
D&H’s description of Durham 7 (previously Atkins Wicklow 51), they did illustrate the correct 
reverse, which is the same as this. At right is the reverse of D&H Wicklow 47 (Atkins Wicklow 
30), which is the die used on D&H Wicklow 72 (Atkins Wicklow 53). 
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For the Atkins Wicklow 53 (D&H Wicklow 72), Cokayne noted that the obverse is 
actually the same as Atkins Wicklow 30 (D&H Wicklow 47), which is also a counterfeit variety 
that comes with two different edges — and the edge of D&H Wicklow 47a is the same edge found 
on D&H Wicklow 72, tying those two varieties even closer. Again, Cokayne and D&H got the 
dies used on this variety correct, while Atkins got them wrong — which is surprising, because the 
D&H Wicklow 72 variety (Atkins Wicklow 53) is not very rare and should have been one that he 
owned or saw (the 72a subvariety with a plain edge is rarer, but not excessively so, and is rated 
an RR in the D&H book). The differences between the reverse dies of his 28 and 30 (D&H 45 
and 47) are extremely easy to spot just by looking at where the date lines up to the legend at the 
right side. 

We use these two examples because they are the only ones in the Atkins Wicklow 51-55 
range that are known to actually exist today, and photos of several examples of these two 
varieties are available in various auction catalogues and current collector holdings. The fact that 
Atkins was in error for both of these listings strongly suggests two things: 1) that he never saw 
all these varieties in person (or didn’t study them very closely if he did) and, more importantly, 
2) that we need to take his listings of the other varieties in this range with a bit of skepticism. 

That skepticism was only partially displayed by Dalton & Hamer. The authors caught 
some of Atkins’ errors and changed their descriptions of D&H Durham 7 and Wicklow 72 to 
reflect the correct dies that was used in the mule. But they also changed the descriptions of 
Wicklow 73-74 to using the same Wicklow reverse die as used on their Wicklow 72; while that 
change was accurate for the Wicklow 72, which is a known variety today, without seeing either 
Wicklow 73 or 74 this change would have been no more than a guess. Equally bewildering, as 
seen above, is the fact that D&H did not change the description of their Wicklow 71 at all, 
keeping the Wicklow die used on that variety as the same one that Atkins stated — though, again, 
without ever seeing the variety to verify. One wonders why D&H changed descriptions for four 
of the five numbers Atkins listed in his 51-55 range yet kept one the same, since it seems that if 
Atkins got four wrong, the fifth could be incorrect just as easily, especially since it had never 
been seen in person. A mistake repeated over time takes on a veneer of vaildity, and some 
mistakes have been included in the literature on this series since the time they were being made, 
which makes them even harder to find and correct. 

Because of Atkins’ published errors, it is almost certain that he did not see any of the 
varieties in our “missing numbers.” He was a good enough numismatist to have noted minute 
die varieties in myriad series and would have spotted obvious differences in dies if he had the 
tokens in front of him. One would also expect that had he owned the pieces he would have been 
able to come up with more than just a few vague lines of description that don’t give any help at 
all for actually attributing the dies used! So it is likely that Atkins relied on the descriptions of 
others, and we have to hunt further back in the literature. Luckily Atkins did cross reference 
most of his listings to those found in James Conders work a century earlier — and our range of 
Atkins Wicklow 51-55 are all cited as also being in that book, so we jump back a century to 
examine this source. 


James Conder’s 1798 work, An Arrangement ofProvincial Coins, Tokens, and Medalets 
was the most comprehensive (and one of the last printed) of the contemporary reference works 
dealing with the 18" Century Provincial Token series — and he lent his name to the series among 
American collectors as well. Conder placed most of the mules and oddities in a section called 
“Not Local” which he described as “coins having no particular reference or allusion to any 
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specific county, city, or town.” It is in this section that we find the D&H Wicklow 71 variety (on 
page 225, as his No. 129). Conder describes the obverse of this variety as the same as the one 
listed right before which is: “A Head in profile, with Hat on, ‘Earl Howe & the glorious first of 
June’” and the reverse as ”Arms, crest a Crank, ‘Associated Irish Miners Arms.’” Conder makes 
no mention of an edge, which we would usually assume means a plain edge, without decoration 
or inscription. 

Conder’s description for his No. 129 also lacks something obvious — any mention of a 
date on the reverse of the token! The Cronebane halfpennies come with three major reverse 
types — undated, dated 1789, and those dated post-1789 (1793, 1794 and 1795, all of which are 
counterfeit issues). In describing the Cronebane halfpennies listed in the Wicklow section, 
Conder gives the dates found on each variety that has one, so we would assume he would be as 
thorough with the Not Local listings as well — and that his No. 129 therefore did not have a date. 

This, however, directly contradicts both Atkins and Dalton & Hamer — though each give 
a different reverse die as the one used both of the dies they cite are dated 1789. Conder makes 
no mention of any edge, yet Atkins (and later D&H, following Atkins) list two edges for the 
variety, one plain and one reading CURRENT EVERY WHERE. So while Atkins lists the 
Conder numbers, it isn’t the exact information that Conder gave, at least in respect to this variety 
—and the question remains where did Atkins get his information from? 

Because of the status of this variety as a mule some of the early writers who catalogued 
the series such as Hammond, Pye and Denton & Prattent might not have listed it at all. Birchall 
did list many mules, but this variety does not appear in his list either (though he appears to have 
been the first to list what is now known as D&H Wicklow 74, as his number I-28, found in the 
Appendix to his work, page 124) — another one of the five “missing varieties” without a photo in 
D&H. Spence also listed many things we consider mules today, but none of these five varieties 
are mentioned in his text. 

So Conder appears to be the first mention of an Earl Howe/Wicklow die pair. But 
Conder’s description is vague enough in terms of details (such as which of the many different 
Cronebane reverse dies or which of seveal Earl Howe obverse dies he was actually referring to) 
that it is highly unlikely that Atkins would be able to correctly attribute both the obverse and 
reverse dies used just from that description — and, since Conder was seemingly clear enough on 
the absence of a date on the piece he described, then Atkins’ claim for the reverse die used on 
this variety is either in error or came from somewhere else. 

Indeed, the description of the variety given as Conder 129 seems to refer to something 
completely different from what Atkins says, and instead to the variety known today as D&H 
Wicklow 70, which features an Earl Howe obverse and a Cronebane style reverse without a date, 
with a plain edge, illustrated below in Figure Five, with Cokayne’s own specimen of the variety. 

D&H Wicklow 70 is listed in their work as Atkins 50 — and this is the only variety in the 
Atkins 50-55 range that does not have a correlation to a Conder number in the Atkins book. For 
this variety Atkins states that the reverse of his No. 22 is used as the obverse and that the reverse 
is “Bust of Earl Howe, &c See Not Local 112” — and this may be the point that the error started. 
We have discussed the use of the word “see” in Atkins, and the usage here is the same — it refers 
to the first number in a series of Earl Howe dies (which here range from Atkins Not Local 112 
through 120). But when we “see” Not Local 112 the description there reads “Bust to left in 
cocked hat. EARL HOWE & THE FIRST OF JUNE . 1794. HALFPENNY. 1795.” — which IS 
an Earl Howe die, just one that is completely different than the ones listed for either D&H 
Wicklow 70 or 71 but rather was the type used as the obverse of D&H 30-34. 
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FIGURE SIX: Cokayne’s own example of D&H Wicklow 70, with his hand-written ticket 
below. The front of the ticket shows the page number in Atkins that the piece is found on (357) 
and the Atkins number (50) while the other side of the ticket gives the date that Cokayne 
purchased the piece, at the price of 2 shillings. 


The question of what Conder’s number 129 was intended to be is supported by D.T. 
Batty in Batty’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Copper Coinage of Great Britain, Ireland, British 
Isles and Colonies, Volume II, published in 1877. His number 3814A (page 379) not only 
describes the piece we now know as D&H Wicklow 70 but specifically cites the Conder page 
and number — the exact same citation that Atkins mistakenly gives for his Wicklow 52, which 
later became D&H Wicklow 71. Batty’s work came out a couple decades before Atkins and is 
infamous for its Byzantine arrangement — some 16,000 copper coins and tokens are described 
over four large volumes. Many of the tokens are listed by country or county — or by design type, 
or by legend, or by the author’s desire to put it where he wanted! This creates a bit of a 
minefield for collectors, and was one reason Batty’s work wasn’t as useful as Atkins and D&H’s 
volumes — indeed, while Atkins does cite Conder, Pye and The Virtuoso’s Companion as cross- 
references to individual varieties, he does not do the same with Batty. Luckily though, Batty put 
this variety in with his “County Wicklow” section — and didn’t list it under E for Earl or H for 
Howe or S for Shield or any of a number of other variations one could think of! But even when 
listed properly, his description is somewhat confusing for he also now considers the Wicklow 
shield die to be the obverse on his 3814 and 3814A varieties, and for that description says that it 
is “similar” to the reverse of his 3809, but when you get to his 3809 you find the description is 
“slightly different” to the reverse of his 3804, none of which is horribly helpful to someone 
trying to attribute a token! But all of those numbers cited have the Wicklow dies without any 
date — and thus different from the shield design die that Atkins said came with his Wicklow 52 
and D&H with their Wicklow 71, both of which call for a 1789 date. 
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One possible explanation is that the very next number in Batty, his 3815, starts a section 
that ALL carry a 1789 date on the Wicklow reverse. It is possible that Atkins somehow thought 
that Batty 3814A was in that same category, and thus listed his Atkins 52 with a date — and the 
error was repeated by D&H. One problem with this explanation though is that Batty only lists 
one variety, and makes no mention of an edge, which usually means a plain edge specimen — 
whereas both Atkins and D&H list a plain and lettered edge variant. 

Batty’s work, though frustrating in its layout, is invaluable because it was essentially a 
record of his own collection (as well as a way for the author to sell duplicate material). This 
means that if he described something, it was possibly right in front of him, a piece that he owned 
and thus a piece that existed and not necessarily something assumed on the advice of others. 
This is important, because in perusing the Wicklow section we find that along with the variety 
we now know as D&H Wicklow 70 (Atkins 50) he also lists D&H Wicklow 72 (Atkins 53). As 
shown he does not lists the variety now known as D&H Wicklow 71 (Atkins 52) — and also does 
not list two other of the “missing” varieties, D&H Wicklow 73 (Atkins 54) and Wicklow 74 
(Atkins 55). This is a further telling comment on these three particular varieties. 

We may never know exactly how the error occurred, but it appears to have started with 
James Atkins, who took the listing of Conder 129 and turned what was a single token variety into 
THREE separate ones — his numbers 50, 52 and 52a. Perhaps further research will fill in the 
two-decade gap between Batty and Atkins and someone will be able to pinpoint the exact cause 
of this error, but whether the error was due to Atkins’ own misreading of Conder, or whether 
these other two tokens were reported by collectors who misread their own tokens is now 
unknown, and perhaps irrelevant since the errors did make it into print, and were perpetuated by 
D&H. 

While the existence of the D&H Wicklow 71 and 71a varieties cannot be ruled out 
(especially as there are certainly collections which have not been seen for decades), the degree of 
probability suggests that they do not. For now, at least, they should be considered as marked 
with an asterisk and the note “unconfirmed, existence doubted.” If, at some point in the future, 
they are found to actually exist, the asterisks get removed, photographs are shared, and collectors 
rejoice. 

This should also be the fate of the other three “missing” varieties - D&H Wicklow 34, 73 
and 74. 

With these assumptions, the die pairings with the Earl Howe obverse discussed here, first 
used on D&H Hampshire 13, are now complete. Appendix One gives a look at the die states of 
the obverse and reverse dies used on the D&H Hampshire 13 variety, which give us an idea of 
the likely timeline of striking, and offers some insight on why dies may have been used and 
reused. For collectors specializing in the Wicklow series, it might be comforting to know that 
they are likely five varieties closer to completion than they thought (of course, if any readers 
know of any of these varieties, we hope that they will be shared in this Journal as having the 
correct information out there is what is most important). If someone gets around to redoing the 
Dalton & Hamer work, complete with a new numbering system, these “missing” five varieties 
should be deleted entirely, and an explanation why that was done perhaps mentioned in a 
footnote. 


**x** The appendices for this article will appear in Issue #77 ***** 
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My First Conder — Middlesex National Series, D&H 986 
It only took me 60 years to figure out what it was! 
By James C. Bard, CTCC #615 


Long ago, perhaps as early as 1958 when I was about 6 years old, my Dad gave me what seemed 
to be an old well-worn copper coin with a gouge in the side (Figure 1). I could see the head of 
man on the front and a sailing ship on the back and could make out the date, 1795. Wow! To a 
six-year-old, 1795 seemed like a very long time ago and I fantasized it was a pirate ship and the 
man on the front was Captain Hook, and the gouge was caused by a pirate taking a bite out of the 
coin — just like what I saw on our primitive black-and-white Westinghouse TV set. 


Figure One. My first Conder. Ugly, damaged (old), but well circulated. A true work-horse of a Conder! 
Even as I got older, I could never find out anything about it. It never appeared in R.S. Yeoman’s 
A Guide Book of United States Coins (Red Book) and when I left behind coin collecting to 
begin college, this little treasure sat at home in a box of miscellaneous numismatic odds and 
ends. Just three years ago, upon the cusp of retirement from a life-long career as a professional 
archaeologist, I retrieved my childhood coin collection and rejoined the world of coin collecting. 
Again, I searched through a new 2015 Red Book to find information about colonial tokens, but 
this piece did not appear. With the internet and a decent magnifying glass that allowed 
interpretation of the legends, I learned that my childhood pirate coin was a halfpenny token made 
in England. The obverse is the bust of Fredrick Duke of York and the reverse shows a British 
Man-of-War battleship (Figures two and three). 


—_—_——— 


Figures Two and Three. Fredrick Duke of York! and British Man-of-War. 


* https://www.regencyhistory.net/201 1/10/frederick-duke-of-york-1763-1827.html 
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Earlier this year (2018) I was formally introduced to the world of Conder tokens when a local 
dealer from Stayton, Oregon offered me the opportunity to purchase a couple of pages of Conder 
tokens in two-by-two flips, designated with catalog codes I was completely unfamiliar with. 
Given my growing interest in World Coins, coupled with trips to the UK to visit my wife’s 
cousins, my interest in coins and tokens of the British Empire left me vulnerable to attractive old 
coppers from Great Britain. My wallet opened, out flew $200.00 and I was the proud owner of a 
baker’s dozen of British Provincial tokens of the late 18th Century. I could hear my first Conder 
token cheering wildly as he now had 13 cousins to play with. 


Well, not exactly; it is this new CTCC member who began to play. Research and learning is fun, 
so learning about these tokens is play at its best. A visit to Bill Mckivor’s table at the 2018 
Tukwila PNNA Coin Show resulted in my purchase of several more Conders and receipt of tons 
of freely given education and grading tips along with his recommendation to purchase his 
recently published rework of the Dalton and Hammer series. I was hooked and soon joined the 
CTCC and purchased every back issue of the “Conder” Token Collector’s Journal now available. 
Perusing past and current issues, I saw a notice from the club president urging new members to 
share their First Conder experience with the readership. Hopefully, as my experience and 
knowledge increase, I’ll be able to contribute more substantive articles in the future. At present, 
however, I’m comfortable enough to present my little childhood treasure. So here goes: 


DALTON & HAMMER: (p. 189) 
MIDDLESEX, NATIONAL SERIES. 
D&H 986 Halfpenny 
Obverse: Bust to right. Period at end of legend. 

Legend: FREDK. DUKE OF YORK HALFPENNY 1795. 
Reverse: A large man-of-war sailing to the right. 

Legend: THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND = 
Edge: PAYABLE IN DUBLIN OR LONDON .+.+. 


Duke of York, Duke of York, .... Where have I heard that name before? Yep, at age 6 in the First 
Grade, we sang this little ditty: 


The grand old Duke of York, 
He had ten thousand men. 

And he marched them up to the top of a hill, 
And he marched them down again. 
And when they were up, 

They were up. 

And when they were down, 

They were down. 

And when they were only halfway up, 
They were neither up nor down. 


Prince Frederick, Duke of York and Albany” (Frederick Augustus; 16 August 1763 — 5 January 
1827) was the second son of King George III and his consort Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


* https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Prince_Frederick, Duke_of_York_and_Albany 
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A soldier by profession, from 1764 to 1803 he was Prince-Bishop of Osnabriick in the Holy 
Roman Empire. When George III died in 1820 until his own death in 1827, Fredrick was heir 
presumptive to his elder brother, George IV, in both the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Kingdom of Hanover. 


Frederick joined the British Army at a young age and was appointed to high command at the age 
of thirty. He was given command of a notoriously unsuccessful Flanders Campaign (1793-94) in 
the War of the First Coalition, a continental war following the French Revolution. 


After his return to Britain, his father George III promoted him to the rank of field marshal on 18 
February 1795. On 3 April 1795, George appointed him effective Commander-in-Chief. On 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief he immediately declared, reflecting on the disastrous 
Flanders Campaign of 1793-94, 


"that no officer should ever be subject to the same disadvantages under which 
[Fredrick] had laboured". 


Frederick's military setbacks of 1799 were inevitable given his poor performance as a field 
commander, the poor state of the British army at the time, and the conflicting military objectives 
of competing British military commanders. After this ineffectual campaign, Frederick was 
mocked, perhaps unfairly, in the rhyme "The Grand Old Duke of York" (see above). Later, as 
Commander-in-Chief during the Napoleonic Wars, he oversaw the reorganization of the British 
Army, establishing vital structural, administrative and recruiting reforms. 


But Fredrick was an army man, not a navy man. It was in later years, well after the minting and 
distribution of the 1795 Duke of York halfpenny, he gained in popular esteem due to his reforms 
in the army. The mocking ditty was based on a nursery rhyme’ dating back to the Plantagenet 
dynasty in the 15" century and mocks the defeat of Richard, “The grand old Duke of York.” The 
origin to the words of "The grand old Duke of York" are believed to date back to the Plantagenet 
dynasty in the 15th century and refer mockingly to the defeat of Richard, "The grand old Duke of 
York" in the Wars of the Roses (1455). This war was between the house of York (symbolized by 
a white rose) and the house of Lancaster (red rose) - The Wars of the Roses civil wars lasted for 
over 30 years. 


Richard claimed the English throne and was ‘Protector of England.’ At the Battle of Wakefield 
on December 30, 1460, he marched his army to his castle at Sandal and took up a defensive 
position against the Lancastrian army. Sandal Castle was built on top of the site of an old 
Norman motte and bailey fortress. Its massive earthworks stood 33 feet (10m) above the original 
ground level ("he marched them up to the top of the hill"). Ina moment of madness, he left his 
stronghold in the castle and went down to directly attack the Lancastrians " he marched them 
down again". His army was overwhelmed, and he was killed. 


> Glover, Richard (1973). Britain at Bay: Defence against Bonaparte, 1803-14, Historical problems: 
Studies and documents series No.20. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. Page 128. 


* hnttp://www.rhymes.org.uk/the_grand_old_duke_of_york.htm 
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Pondering why his bust was paired with a depiction of the battleship, I searched a bit further, 
focusing on the reverse legend, THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND. On May 9 and 
10, 2015, a conference (HMS Victory 250: ‘The Old Wooden Walls of England’ Building the 
Sailing Navy) was held at the National Museum of the Royal Navy at the Portsmouth Historic 
Dockyard — Portsmouth to celebrate the 250th anniversary of the launch of HMS Victory (Figure 
Four) in 1765°. 


Figure Four. HMS Victory at the National Museum of the Royal Navy. 


In the 18" century, British warships were mostly constructed of wood. In her recent article, The 
English Oak, Ellen Castelow’ links English Oak with the Royal Navy: 


The mighty English oak is woven into the history and folklore of England. The timber, 
prized for its strength and durability, is still used in the construction of houses, furniture 
making and of course, shipbuilding. The English oak has always enjoyed a close 
association with the Royal Navy, whose ships were constructed from oak timbers until 
the middle of the 19th century, earning the Senior Service the nickname ‘the Wooden 
Walls of Old England’. Since the Restoration of the Monarchy in 1660 there have been 
eight warships called HMS Royal Oak, and ‘Heart of Oak’ is the official march of the 
Royal Navy. 


As I pondered these connections, and the use of the nickname ‘the Wooden Walls of Old 
England’, I searched a bit further on the internet. Lo and behold, there is a public house in 
Northhampton named The Wooden Walls of Old England’. Wouldn’t this be a fine place to hold 
a future meeting of CTCC members? For those living across the pond (from your Yankee 


* https://royalhistsoc.org/calendar/hms-victory-250-old-wooden-walls-england-building-sailing-navy/ 
HMS Victory 250: ‘The Old Wooden Walls of England’ Building the Sailing Navy, at the NMRN on 
9 & 10 May 2015. This conference celebrated the 250th anniversary of the launch of HMS Victory in 
1765 and examined the national effort needed to produce the British sailing Royal Navy, including the 
impact it had on finance, industrialisation, technology, the environment, politics, strategy, defence and the 
wider British and Imperial society, as well as relations with other states. 


° https://www.historic-uk.com/CultureUK/The-English-Oak/ 


” http://www.woodenwallsofoldengland.co.uk/ 
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colleagues), please feel free to have a pint on me — the address is 25 High Street, Collingtree, 
Northhampton NN4 ONE (Figure Five). 


Figure Five. The Wooden Walls of Old England pub, Collingtree, Northhampton. 
As described on their website: 


The Wooden Walls of Old England is reputed to be over 600 years old, although 
the oldest documentary evidence is in 1620 when the alehouse was known as “The 
Ship”. It has not always been an alehouse and the absence of certain documents 
means that gaps occur in what otherwise is a full history of an ancient alehouse. 


In 1615, Richard Perhyne and his wife Anne were licensed to run “a common 
alehouse, upon condition of no unlawful play at cards, dice or gaming tables”. 
Upon Richard’s death in 1636, “The Ship” was inherited by Robert Starmer, his 
son-in-law. 

In 1645, upon the eve of the Battle of Naseby, 12 of Cromwell’s officers are said 
to have drunk the alehouse dry, and in 1657, Humphrey Wheeloms was tried for 
the bizarre crime of “charming or sorcery for the curing of a tooth” in “The Ship” 


In 1680, Richard Green became landlord and the Village Constable notes one 
incident which seems absurd in our inflationary times; he paid Green 2s.6d per 
“Victuals, drink and lodging for 9 pasingers” and in 1689 1s.6d was paid for beer 
for the celebration of William & Mary’s Coronation! In 1706 Richard Green dies, 
and it seems that the building became a private home: (at the Collingtree Inclosure 
of 1780 it is noted as a “house, homestead and orchard” owned by Charles Harris 
and worth 16s.6d) 


The absence of information on the alehouse during the 18th Century is possibly 
explained by this reference in ‘Bridges History of Northamptonshire’ published in 
1791: “The old parish registers were consumed in a fire which broke out in the 
parsonage house some years ago and burnt a considerable part of the village”. 
Another reason might be that during the first decade of the 19th Century, as a 
result of riots against the hardships of the Napoleonic Wars, the pub’s licence was 
withheld. 


Further historical details can be found on their website. 
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My Duke of York token is in very poor condition, hardly in collectable grade. Better 
examples are fairly easy to come by and D&H regard this issue as common. Below is a 
photo of a D&H 986 in aVF condition (or VF20 in the USA) (Figure 6). I have not 
determined who created the reverse die, but it is worth noting that it appears to be the 
same die as used on Middlesex National Series D&H 945 and 946. A very similar reverse 
die was used on the 1794 and 1795 Westmoreland -Kendal (Cumbria) halfpenny (D&H 5, 
6). Somewhat similar sailing Man-of War ships appear on the reverse of the 1796 
Hampshire — Portsea/Licensed Victuallers halfpenny, engraved by Willets and made by 
Kempson (D&H 79, 80). 


Figure Six. D&H 986. 


https://www.vcoins.com/en/stores/ancient_numismatic_enterprise/9/product/conder_tokens_ 
1795_middlesex_national series london or dublin dh 986 vf/927177/Default.aspx 


In closing, my Duke of York token would like some additional company. If any of you 
have one or more Duke of York, or other Conder tokens with a Man of War, please let me 
know. An example in gVF or aEF (UK grading) would be nice to own. 


Cheers! 


Jim Bard, CTCC #615 
ancient.penny@gmail.com 
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Directory of Club Officers and Appointees 


President 
Bill McKivor 


P.O. Box 46135 
Seattle, WA 98146 


(206) 244-8345 Copperman@thecoppercorner.com 


Vice President USA 
Jon Lusk 


1111 W. Clark Rd 


Editor 
Jon Lusk Jon@Lusk.cc 


Treasurer 
Scott Loos 
PO Box 2210 


North Bend WA 98045 
(425) 831-8789 


scottloos@msn.com 


Ypsilanti, MI 48198 


(734) 484-4347 Jon@Lusk.cc Publisher and Board Member 


Dr. Gary Sriro 


Vice President International gsriro@gmail.com 

Alan Judd 

3 Kedleston Drive Membership 

Ilkeston, Derbyshire DE7 8UA England All membership dues and 

MICOBWRIGHT@aol.com correspondence should be directed 
to the Treasurer, Scott Loos, listed 

Membership & Web Master above. Dues are $25/3 issues and 

Eric Holcomb can be paid by check or PayPal to 

eric@holcomb.com Scott. 


CTCC Librarian 

Ed Moore 

PO Box 93 

Crosby, TX 77532 

(281) 744-4008 emoore8475@aol.com 


THE TOKEN EXCHANGE AND MART 


OUR RULES: CTCC members, in good standing, are cordially 
invited to dispatch their articles and advertisements to the CTCC 
editor for publication in the JOURNAL. Articles are always needed 
and appreciated. Articles are best submitted in MS Word. Articles 
are always published free of charge for the benefit of the 


Ti mn or | membership. Advertisements are needed and appreciated just as 
vx much. Ads up to twelve lines are FREE! Full-page ads are $100; 


one half-page ads are $50. Full page ads must be pdf or Word, all 
other ads must be Word. All paid ads must be paid for when submitted; thus, eliminating the 
possibility of confusion and the need for costly, unnecessary, and time-consuming billings and follow up. 
Ads submitted without full payment will not be accepted or published. Ads or articles may be either 
accepted or rejected at the discretion of the editor. Only members can participate in the journal. 
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Journals are hopefully issued three times a year. Your articles and ads must be sent to the editor, Jon Lusk 
(Jon@Lusk.cc). The only requirement for membership is the payment of an annual membership fee. You 
will be billed again after you have received three issues of the journal. The "Conder" Token Collector's 
Club reserves the right to accept or reject (without explanation) any application for membership. The 
“Conder” Token Collector's Club, reserves the right to revise these rules at any time in accordance with 
our by-laws. 


ANNUAL DUES: 


$25.00 U.S. Membership -- £20 U.K Membership -- $35 Non U.S. or U.K. Membership. 


NOTICE: The “Conder” Token Collector’s Club, publisher of The “Conder” Token Collector’s Journal, 
assumes no responsibility or liability for advertisements or articles published in the journal. No party shall 
have recourse against the “Conder” Token Collector’s Club, or its officers, officials or appointees for any 
reason associated with the publication of its journal. All transactions arising from or relating to 
advertisements in The “Conder” Token Collector's Club Journal are strictly between the parties to the 
transaction. Complaints concerning advertisers or respondents should be directed to the president of the 
“Conder” Token Collector's Club. Valid complaints can result in termination of membership and/or 
advertising privileges. 


Free Advertisements 
These Ads, 12 lines or less, are free for CTCC members. Send yours to: 
Jon Lusk -- Jon@Lusk.cc 


Stephen Oatway 


(855) 292 1382 RPO North End 


Member ANA, CATC, CTCC, RCNA Box 2920 | 
Canadian & British Tokens, Medals Moncton, NB 
info@britannianumismatics.com EIG 4R3 Canada 


oo Numismatic Archaeology of North America 
NUMISMATIC io taiids Bard 
ARCHABOLOGY Dirt teetee 

OF 


NORTH AMERICA Available from the author for $50 --- email: ancient.penny@gmail.com 


A FIELD GUIDE 


Or the publisher: https://www.routledge.com/Numismatic-Archaeology-of- 
North-America-A-Field-Guide/Akin-Bard-Akin/p/book/978 1611329209 
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I am interested in purchasing for my collection varieties that I lack in the areas of: 
Off-Metal Conder Tokens (silver, white metal, brass, lead, gilt) and Conder Token Errors. 
Evasion Halfpennies and Farthings. 
U.S. Colonial Coinage. 
French Colonies Coinage for use in North America. 
Blacksmith tokens. 
Counterfeit British and Irish Halfpence and Farthings. 
Highest prices paid for things I need, and immediate payment — no purchase too large or too small! If you have 
anything in these areas for sale, please contact me! 


Jeff Rock, Box 3447, San Diego, CA 92163. (619) 280-6737. E-mail: RosaAmLtd@aol.com 


BILL McKIVOR’S COPPER CORNER 
Fair prices, fast service. Lists sent snail mail or E-mail. See large ad inside cover. 
AVAILABLE NOW, NEW EDITION of Dalton and Hamer, $135 postpaid 
(206) 244-8345 Satisfaction Guaranteed Always. POB 46135 Seattle, WA 98146 


BUYING AND SELLING----25+ YEARS 


BNS--ANA—C-4---EAC---PNNA---SNS---MCA----AND CTCC#3. 
WEBSITE---- www.thecoppercorner.com E-MAIL Copperman@Thecoppercorner.com 


CTCC Back Issues for Sale! 


The club has a very limited supply of some back issues of The CTCC Journal. 
They are being offered at $5.00 each ppd. 

Available issues: 5, 27, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 and 54 onward. 
Please don’t send payment with your order, you will receive a bill with your journals. 
Send inquiries to: 

Dr. Gary Sriro 20910 NE 75th Circle Vancouver, WA 98682 
(360)-944-2054 e-mail: gsriro@gmail.com 


KRRAEKKEKKKRKEKE KKK KEKRRE RRR KERR RRR RR RRR RRR KERR RRR R RRR RRR RR RRR RRR RE RRR RRERERRRRRRRRRREEK 


164 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
The latest edition of our catalogue of numismatic items for sale (that has been issued regularly for 32 years) is now 
ready. It includes thousands of British tokens as well as commemorative medals and coins from all over the world. The 
catalogue is free on request, but please include $2 to cover airmail postage when applying to the address below (with 
apologies for its un-American length). 
Whitmore, CTCC #264 Teynham Lodge Chase Road, 
Colwall Malvern Wores. NMI3 6DT England 
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I Need You!!! 
To let me know about your classic token literature. Several members have answered my appeals 
for information about their Pre WWII token books. Thanks to those kind folks. However, if my 
book in progress, The Virtuoso’s Arrangement, is to be anywhere near complete, I need more 
members to step forward to help. If you own any original books on British tokens of the 18th and 
19th centuries, I really need to hear from you. Does your book have a past ownership inscription? 
Perhaps it has annotations or letters or other ephemera laid in. If it is a numbered edition, which 
copy is it? I will give you credit or keep you anonymous - whatever you prefer. Thanks for your 
help! 
Harold Welch (651) 429-0997 tokenmann@aol.com 
655 Parkwood Circle St. Paul, MN 55127 


KRRAEKKEKRKKKEKE KKK KEER RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR R RRR RRR RR RRR RRR RK RRRRRERERRRRRRRRERER 


LARGE SELECTION OF CHOICE CONDER TOKENS 
Hello to everyone! I have a large selection, mostly XF to Choice BU as well as nice, inexpensive VFs. I have 
1,000 other world and U.S. tokens and medals, including many choice French and British medals of the 
Napoleon era and hundreds of German medals. I take tables at ANA, NYINC, CICF, Baltimore, and White 
Plains. 
Donald Young CTCC #182 
P.O. BOX 457, FDR STATION, NEW YORK, NY 10150; 


(212) 593-0010; numiscribe@aol.com 


TONY FEIN - PROFESSIONAL NUMISMATIST 


SEE MY ADS IN COIN WORLD’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE WORLD SECTION 
VISIT MY WEB STORE ON VCOINS WWW.VCOINS.COM/TONYFEIN 
| HAVE A LARGE SELECTION OF OVER 2,200 US AND WORLD COINS, TOKENS, ETC 
| AM ALSO BUYING COLLECTIONS OF ALL BETTER US & WORLD COINS 
| HAVE BEEN A FULL TIME DEALER FOR OVER 35 YEARS, | AM BUYING ALL US & 
WORLD COINS. SHIP FOR MY GENEROUS OFFER. IT WILL BE WORTHWHILE! 
You can see me at the Baltimore Coin Show, two times a year - No summer show 
Tony Fein CTCC#278 4600 140° Ave. N. Suite 100, #17672, Clearwater, FL 33762-9998 
PHONE (727) 536-7475 9:00 AM TO 8:00 PM MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 
Leave a message if I’m out of the office, email: TONYFEIN@AOL.COM 


Wanted! 
Tokens, medallions, & banknotes from the counties of 
HAMPSHIRE & CORNWALL -- from all periods. 
Books by Pye (1819 & 1916 editions) Spence (1795 with 6pp ‘Supplement to Spence’s List’) 
Tillett/Suffolk (1882) 
Sotheby auction catalogue of Lowsley collection May 1899 
Any token book with extra illustrations / manuscript notes; token related ephemera 


mikeknight1967@btinternet.com 
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ABC Coins and Tokens 


We specialise in Conder Tokens and also stock a wide range of hammered and milled Scottish, British and World 
coins, and numismatic books. All our Conders are fully illustrated and written up on our web site so that you can 
buy with confidence. 
Contact David Stuart at: 
Alnwick British and Colonial Coins and Tokens 
P. O. Box 52, Alnwick, Northumberland 
NE66 1YE United Kingdom 
Website : www.abccoinsandtokens.com 
E-mail :d-stuart@d-stuart.demon.co.uk 
Telephone : 44[0] 1665 603851 


An interesting selection of 18th century British Tokens 
plus some Regal & Colonial Coins and a few Odds and Ends 


Many tokens currently listed on our web site and inventory is updated frequently. 
Please take a look ~ comments and commentary welcome. 
Always in the market to buy ~ contact me at your convenience. 


Gary Groll CTCC~EAC~C4~ANA 
P.O. Box 717 Corvallis, OR 97339-0717 
443.223.0399 ~ gary@grollcoins.com ~ www.grollcoins.com 
KKK RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRKRRRRRRRKRRRRRRRKEER 
Westminster Rare Coins 
212 Pennsylvania Ave. 

Westminster, Md. 21157 

wrc@vcoins.com 
410-259-0121 
Dave McDonald 
We might have that token you are after. 


RRA KERR RRR ERR RRR ERR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRRRER RRR RR RR RRR RR RRR RRRRRERRRRRRRRRRRREEK 


Provincial Token Book 


Coinage and Currency in Eighteenth-Century Britain 


The Provincial Coinage 
By David W. Dykes 


In UK — Spink & Son £65 + £7.50 p&p — Books@Spink.com 
In US — Charles Davis Books $100 + $6 p&h — Numislit@aol.com 
2012 Winner of the North book prize 
as the best book on British numismatics 


a} 


Wanted - Sentimental Magazine Tokens: 


Wilkes, Camden, and both duchesses. 
Please help me complete this set. Thank you. 


Wanted 


Gloucester 53 and 56 


Jack Levin 

1564 Kanawha Blvd. East, 
Charleston, WV 25311 
(304) 345-2423 jeanlevineu@gmail.com 


Book on Commercial “‘“Conder’” Tokens 


British and Irish Tradesmen and their Copper Tokens of 1787 — 1804 
By Jon D. Lusk. 


It has been fifty years since a book dedicated to the subset of Dalton & Hamer 
British oo Irish Tradesmen tokens known as Tradesmen’s Tokens has been published. The author of this 

Conner Wiens work reveals discoveries concerning the issuers, their lives, names, and 

seated occupations. Tokens are pictured in large size, and in color, along with 
photographs of the edges unwrapped into a straight line. Variety identification 
photographs and availability ratings are included to assist the collector. Using 
inclusion criteria developed by the author, he suggests four collections of these 
tokens each containing from 110 to 248 pieces. This book was written for 
Fon D. Lusk collectors, or those interested in history. Better yet, it is meant for those who are 
both. 


Available from the author, Jon@Lusk.cc. (400 pages, hardbound, 8’ x 11 -- $105, free shipping 
in US for CTCC members) Payment can be made through PayPal, even if you don’t have a 


PayPal account but are willing to use a credit card, just email me. 


In Europe — this book can be ordered from Spink and Son, London 
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October 2018...November 2018...December 


to include: 


London 17th Century Tokens 
from the Collection of Quentin Archer 


17th Century Tokens from 
the Collection of Iain Thomson 


A Collection of 18th Century Tokens, the property of 
a Gentleman 


19th Century Tokens from the Collection of 
the late Francis Cokayne (Part ID 


The Collection of 18th Century Tokens formed by 
the late Sven Gahlin 


For further details see www.dnw.co.uk 


Achieving consistently high prices at auction 


Thinking of selling? There’s a very buoyant market for all kinds of 
tokens at the moment, so contact the leading experts for the best 
advice on how to sell yours — our expertise in all series of British 

tokens goes back to 1968. 


We travel frequently within Britain and North America and can 
arrange to meet you at short notice. 


With auctions scheduled at regular intervals (see above), 
there are ample opportunities to showcase your holdings 
to an ever-increasing number of active buyers. 

So when the time comes to sell, give us a call. 


DIX 16 Bolton Street Mayfair 
London W1J 8BQ. England 


NOONAN Telephone 44 20 7016 1700 li : dD NW NS 


Email ppm@dnw.co.uk 


WEBB www.dnw.co.uk eye 


Auction 38 
February 2019 


Featuring the H. EF. Salyards Collection 


No Buyer's FEES 
Print catalog available on request 
View & bid online at www.davcoin.com 


©Davissors 
Allan Davisson e x G*, | Box 323 ¢ Cold Spring, MN 56320 
EAC 3299. A.N.A., A.N.S., Royal N.S., BON 8 (320) 685-3835 « FAX (320) 685-8636 
British N.S., C/T.C.C. 6 % info@daveoin.com ¢ www.davcoin.com 


